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ABSTRACT 

- 0 Multiple dimensions of self-concept, inferred 
self-concepts based upon responses by peers and by teachers , and 
academic achievement measures were collected in a sample of 559 fifth 
grade students^ Exploratory/conventional factor analyses of responses 
to _the Self Description Questionnaire (SDQ) clearly identified the 
eight facets of self-concept that the instrument was designed to 
measure and confirmatory factor analyses demonstrated the factor 
loadings tobe reasonably invariant for self-repprtand peers' 
r ? s P? n ?^s. Student/teacher/peer agreement was statistically 
significant for most. self-concept dimensions, and agreement on any 
one dimension was relatively independent of agreement on other 
dimensions. Academic achievement scores (both objective test scores 
and teacher ratings) were significantly and positively correlated 
with self-concepts based upon self-reports in academic areas, but hot 
in nonacademic areas. Students^ own self-reports more clearly 
separated self -concepts in Reading. and. Math than did responses by 
peers or by teachers t or the actual achieyeihent measures . The 
findings of this study demonstrate that the formation of 
self-concepts isaffected by different processes than the 
self-concepts inferred by significant others, that academic 
self-concepts are affected by different processes than theacademic 
achievements which they reflect, and that self-concept cannot be 
adequately understood if its multidimensionali ty is ignored. 
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Mm 1 » i rl i mens i nna 1 ^elf -rnnrepts: Relationships 
With Inferred Self -rnnr ep it s and Ac ad en i r Ac h i evemen t 

ABSTRACT 

MiiiMplo H i menr, I t?nr. of se 1 f -r nnrep t , inferred se I f -r_ nncep t * based upon 
r^spr.nsf-r, by peers and by teachers, and academic achievement measures 
were collected in a sample of fifth grade students. 

F *p 1 or a tor y /conven t i ona I factor analyses of responses to the Self 
Description Questionnaire (SDQ) clearly identified the eight facets of 
self-concept that the i h s t rumen t was designed to measure and 
confirmatory factor analyses demonstrated the factor loadings to be 
reasonably invariant for self-report and peers responses. 
Student /teacher /peer agreement was statistically significant for most 
self -concept dimensions, arid agreement on any one dimension was 
relatively independent of agreement on other dimensions. Academic 
achievement scores (both objective test scores and teacher ratings) 
were significantly and positively correlated with self-concepts based 
upon self -reports in academic areas, But hot in nonacademic areas. 
However, students* own self -reports more clearly separated self- 
cohcepts in Reading and Hath (r = b.bi) than did responses by peers (r 
= 0.f52) or By teachers (r = 0.70), or the actual achievement measures 
(r = 0-61). The findings of this study demonstrate that the formation 
of self -concepts is affected by different processes than the self- 
concepts inferred by significant others, that academic se 1 f -concepts 
are affected by different processes than the academic achievements 
which they reflect, and that self-concept cannot Be adequately 
understood if its mu 1 t i d i mens i ona I i ty is ignored. 



M»J i M H i mcnr. i bnn I Se|f -concept 5 : Pe l at ionsh 1 ps 
Sf i t h I hf erred Se 1 f -concepts and Academic Arh i evemen t 

Positive sel f -concept is widely valued as a desirable- outcome and 

as an inlervenin^ construct to explain other variable*?. ShaveKon 

i^hnvplson, Hubher Stanton, 1976) posits self-concept to be a 

m»» ! t i f aceted , h'ieparrh"ip.al construct, and empirical support for that 

model h.M.ed upon the Self Description Questionnaire (SDQ) is summarized 

by Shave! son and Mar^h (Marsh t* Hocevar, 1984; Harsh & Shavelson, 1984; 

Shave 1 son f- March , in press) . Marsh and Shave 1 son ( 1983 ) , a 1 so 

empha^i-e th^ dlsMhrtlah" between the general self-rbncept that is a 

hi^her-nrder factor inferred to be the apex of a hierarchy of more 

specific se] 1 -concept facets and a General -Self scale which is a 

Separate, d ! i s t i nqu i shab 1 e facet that is somet i mes cai led se I f - esteem . 

a enn^pquenro of r;h i s distinct I on , the SDQ was rev i sed to irclude a 

General -Self scale that is based on the Rosenberg <196n") self -esteem 

scale (rep Marsh. Smith & Barnes, 1984). 

5f If T?.Qtlce|it Inferred By SXgn l_f Xcarit Others. 

Self-concept ratings by others are used to determine how 

accurately self-concept can be inferred by external observers, to 

validate interpretations of responses to self -concept instruments, and 

tc test diverse theoretical predictions (see Marsh & Hocevar, in press; 

Marsh ic O'Nieli, in press* Welles Marwel I , 197d for further 

H i scuss 1 on ) . Shrauger and Schoeneman (1979) reviewed studies that 

correlated self -reports with judgments by others, and concluded that 

"there is no consistent agreement between people's se 1 f -percep t i oris and 

how they are actual ly viewed by others" (p. 549) . However, a series of 

mu 1 t i t ra i t-mu 1 1 i met hod studios by Marsh (Marsh, Parker & Smith, 1983; 

Marsh, Smith & Barnes, 1983," Marsh, Smith, Barnes tc Butler, 1983) and 

by Soares and Snares (1977, 1932) showed significant agreement Between 

se 1 f -concep ts inferred by school teachers and student's self-reports on 

multidimensional self-concept scales. Support for the discriminant 

validity of so 1 f -concept facets in these studies was also demonstrated 

with MTMM analyses in that student -teacher agreement on each facet was 

specific to that facet. 

The hi ghost 1 eve 1 s of self -other agr eemen fc we re f ound in a study 

by Marsh (Marsh O'Niell, i rj press) where university students judged 

their own self-concept on the SDQ III, a version of the SDQ designed 

for use by university-aged students, and asked the person in the world 

who (chew them best td complete the same instrument as if they were the 

subject. Separate factor analyses of responses by the subjects and by 

the significant others each identified the facets of self-concept which 
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the SDQ III was designed to measure. Self-other agreement on different 
scales varied from 0.4t to 0.78 (median r « 0^58), and MTMM analyses 
demonstrated that self -other agreement was spec i f i c to each facet of 
sel f -concept . The authors suggested that support for convergence and 
divergence were stronger tha:i typically found because: 1) the subjects 
were older; 2) both subjects and significant others made judgments oh 
the same we ! 1 -dfve 1 oped instrument; 3) self -other agreement was on 
spec i f i c character l st ics rather than on the broad , ambiguous var i\bles 
employed in some studies; and 4) the significar. _ others knew tho 
subjects better than external observers in most other research. 
Acade mic Se 1 f -concep ts a nd Ac ad e m l c Achtf^fntn.- ; 

In support of the construct validity of self -concept, research Kas 
found achievement/ability measures to be more highly correlated with 
academic than with nonacademic self-concept, and achievement in 
particular content areas to be most highly correlated with self- 
concepts in the matching content areas. For example, Marsh, Relich lc 
Smith (1983) shnn«d trn.t mathematics achievement was correlated 
substantially wit h Math self -concept (0.35), less correlated with self- 
concepts in other academic areas' (Reading b.2i and Genera 1 -Sc hoo 1 
b.43), and uncorrelated with se 1 f -concepts in four nonacademic areas. 
In an extensive review of the achievement/self -concept relationship, 
Hansford fc Hattie (1982) found that measures of ability/performance 
correlated about 0.2 with measures of general self -conropt, but about 
0.4 with measures of academic self -concept. 

Achievement/ability measures in verbal and mathematical areas 
typically correlate 0.5 to 0.8 with each other, so it is reasonable to 
expect that the self-concepts will also be substantial ly correlated, 
this expectation was incorporated into the Shave 1 son model, where 
academic self-concepts in particular subject areas were posited to form 
a general academic self-concept. Hence it is surprising that Math and 
Reading self -concepts have been found to be nearly uncorrelated with 
each other for responses by preadolescents (Marsh, Smith fc Barnes, 
1984), high school students (Marsh, Parker k Barnes, 1984), and 
university students (Marsh 6 CTNiell, in press). This finding led to a 
revision of the Shavelson model (see Marsh & Shavelson, 1983; Shavelson 
fc Marsh, in press) in which self -concepts in particular academic 
subject areas are posited to form verbal /academic and 
mathematical /academic self -concepts. Thi s near -zero correlation 
br tween Reading and Math se 1 f -concep t s then, differs dramatically from 
the substantial correlations between math and reading achievement 
scores, and i s ah important focus of this study. 
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Marsh (Marsh, Smith Barnes, 1984) developed the 
internal /external f raiiie of ref erehce mode I to account for the 
paradoxical pattern of relationships among self-cuhcept rind achievement 
scores i n read ing and rca t hem at 1 cs . Ac cor ding tu this mode I , Read i hg arid 
Math se 1 f -cnncep t s are formed in relation to bath external and internal 
-comparisons, or frames of reference; external compar i s i ons are based 
upon self-perceptions of one's own ab t t i ty relative to the perce i ved 
ability of peers , and internal compar i sons are based upon se 1 f ~ 
percept ions of how abi 1 i ty i n one area compares w i th abi 1 i ty i ri other 
areas. Consider, for ex amp le, a student who accurately perce i ves 
him/herself to be below average in both math and reading skills; but 
who is better at math than at reading and other academic sub f ects . 
This student's math skills are below average relative t- other students 
(an external comparison) bat h i gher than average relative? to his/her 
skills in other academic areas (an internal comparison). The external 
Comparison process, since reading and math abilities are substantially 
correlated, will lead to a positive correlation between Reading and 
Math sel f -concepts. However, the internal process will lead tc a 
negative correlation between Reading and Math self -concepts, since math 
and reading ab i 1 i ty / ac h i evement s are compared with each other. The 
joint operation of both processes will lead tu the near-zero 
correlation between Reading and Math self -concept which has been 
observed in empirical research. this model also predicts a negative 
direct effect of mathematics achievement on Reading se I f -concep t , and 
of reading achievement tin Math self-concept. For example, a high Math 
self-concept will be more likely when math skills are good (the 
external comparison) and when math skills are better than reading 
skills (the internal compar i son ) . Thus , once math skills are 
controlled for, it is the difference between math and reading skills 
which is predictive of math self -concept , and high reading ski Its will 
actually detract from a high Math belf -concept. These predictions from 
this model, including the negative direct effects, are supported by 
findings from the three different age groups described above. 
The P resent Study . 

The present investigation has three primary purposes. The first 
is to investigate the factor structure of the revised version of the 
SDQ with both exploratory and confirmatory factor analyses, and to 
determine if th<? structure is invariant across self-report responses 
and responses inferred by peers. The second purpose is to determine 
the extent of agreement between self -concepts and se 1 f -concept s 
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inferred by significant others, and to establish if this self-other 
agreement ts specific to particular facets of se I f -concept . The third 
purpose is to examine the pattern of correlations beUten so I f -concept s 
and academic achievement measures, and to compare this pattern to those 
found with se 1 f -concepts inferred by peers and by teachers* and to 
those predicted by the internal /external frame of reference model. 

HETHpft,, 

Gam p le and Proced ures . 

Sub j ec ts were 559 fifth grade students (mostly lb year olds) 
enrolled in 19 fifth grade classes in seven private Catholic schools in 
Sydney, Austral i a. Most of the students attended si hgle-sex c lasses 
(18 of the 19 classes). Children in the samp le came f rom f am i 1 i es 
which varied in socioeconomic status from lower-middle to upper-middle 
class. Across all the children in the study, academic abilities were 
about average . 

The Self Description Questionnaire (SDQ) was administered by one 
of the authors to intact classes of rib more than 34 students according 
to standardized procedures described by Marsh, Smith & Barnes (1984) ~. 
After students had comp leted the self-concept i ns t rumen t ~ t t hey were 
asked to write their name bri a second copy of the SDQ and to exchange 
papers with a pup i I sitting bes i de them . 1 hey were then asked to take 
the new survey to a different desk so that they were sitting Beside a 
different pupil, and to complete the survey as if they were the pupil 
;«ihbse name was bri the paper. Hence, the task of the peer was to 
predict or infer the responses made By the subject. Care was taken to 
ensure that the subject and the selected peer did not discuss their 
responses. While the various instruments were being completed by the 
students, the c 1 ass room teac her was asked to comp lete a rating sheet 
about each child which included: I) eight summary ratings that were 
designed to represent the eight SDQ scales; and 2) abil) y ratings for 
read i rig, math, arid school subjects in general. teacher ratings were 
made with a nine-point response scale vary i rig from "1 - very poor" to 
■9 - very good. - Many teachers were unable to complete the ratings 
while the other materials were being administered but did sq later, 
although one teacher declined to comp lete the forms at all. 

The achievement tests were distributed to the schools by the 
researchers , but were actual 1 y adm i n i stered by t h'^ c 1 ass room teac hers 
during a regular class session the week before the administration of 
the SDQ. These tests were subsequent 1 1 y scored by the researchers with 
the understanding that feedback would be given to the schools. Two of 
the schools declined to participate in the achievement testing, though 
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th<?y dtd agree to tfi* administration of the ^elf-report measures and to 
complete teacher ratinas. 
Test i ng Mater i als. 

IhM Self Description Questionnaire ±S§Q±j Earlier versions of the 
SDQ measure seven components of preado 1 escent set f -concept derived from 
Shavelson's model (Shavelson, Hubner £ Stanton, 1976; Marsh & 
Shavelson, 1983). Thei ; consist of self -concepts in four nonacademic 
areas (Physical Ability, Physical Appearance, Peer Relationships, and 
Parent Relationships) and three academic areas (Reading, Math and 
Gener al -School ) . A description of the sever -scale instrument, its 
theoretical rationale, the wording of the items, reliabilities and six 
separate factor analyses are presented elsewhere (Marsh, Barnes, Cairns 
Tidman, in press? Marsh, Parker fc Smith, 1983; Marsh, Relich & Smith, 
1983; Marsh, Smith tc Barnes, 1983). This research has shown the seven 
SDQ scales to be reliable (coefficient alpha'i in the 0.80's and 
0.90»s), moderately correlated with measured of corresponding academic 
abilities, and in agreement with se If -concepts inferred by primary 
school teachers. The current version of the SDQ differs only in that 
an eighth coir ijneht of Genera il -Se \ f (which is similar to the self- 
esteem scale described by Rosenberg, 1965) hai been added. 

In the present investigation, alpha coefficients for the eight SDQ 
scales varied between 0.79 ind 0.91 (median - 0.87) for self-report 
responses, and between 0.83 and 0.91 (median ^ b.88) for peer 
responses. Both convent i ona 1 /exp 1 oratory and confirmatory factor 
analyses identified the eight SDQ scales and showed that the factors 
underlying the peer responses to the SDQ are similar to those for the 
self-neports (in results to be discussed later). Factor scorf 
coefficients (see Nie, et al. , 1975) were determined as part of the 
factor analysis of ielf-report responses, and were used to compute 
factor scores to represent s»l*-r~ r n>* and peer responses in subsequent 
analyses. Self -concepts inferred by eachers were based upon a single 
response for each of the eight SDQ scales, and so factor analyses and 
item analyses of their responses could ,-ot be performed. For self- 
report, peer, and teacher responses, TotU Nonacademic: a..d Tata! 
Academic se 1 f -concepts were determined by summing responses to the four 
nonacademic scales and to the three academic scales. 

A c hieve men t Measures. Reading achievement tests were the 
Comprehension and Word Knowledge sections of the Primary Reading Survey 
Tests (ACER, 1976). In this study, Scores from the two sections had 
split-half reliabilities of 0.87 and 0.92 respectively, and correlated 
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0.73 with each other. For purposes of this study scores from each of 
the two sections of the test were standardized (i;e., Mri - O.G; SD = 
1.0) and then summed to form the reading test score. Teacher ratings 
of reading were also taken to be another indicator of reading 
achievement. In some analyses, a total reading achievement score was 
determined by taking the sum of the reading achievement test score and 
the teacher rating of reading ab i 1 i ty aVter both were standardised. 

The objective mathematics achievement test was the Class 
Achievement Test in Mathematics ( CAT IM 4/5; ACER, 1979). In this study 
the split-half reliability of the math scare was 0.86. Teacher ratings 
of ability in mathematics Here also taken to be an indicator of 
academic r\ch i evement , and the sum of these two i nd i caturs after each 
had been standardized was used in some analyses. 
Stat istlcal Analyses . 

There were almost ho missing values for either self-report or peer 
responses to the SDQ (less than 1/3 of 1%), arid the median response was 
substituted for the few missing values which did occur- However, there 
were ho teacher ratings for 36 students (6%), representing primarily 
students from one class where the teacher did not complete the ratings, 
and there were 142 missing values C25X) for the achievement tests, 
representing primarily students from two schools which did riot 
administer the achievement tests. For purposes of this study pair-wise 
deletion of missing data for the ab i 1 i ty / ac h i evemen t measures was used 
in the determination of the correlations (see Nie, et ai., 1975). 
However, similar correlations based upon only those cases which had rid 
missing data were nearly the same as those actually reported for the 
whole group. Thus, while the large number o' missing values for the 
achievement measures does require that the results be interpreted 
cautiously, it is unlikely to have had any substantial effect. 

For purposes of this study the eight positively wcrded items from 
each of the 8 SDQ scales were gro-iped into four item-pairs such that 
the first two items were assigned to the first pair, the next two items 
to the next pair, arid so forth. Factor analyses were performed oh 
responses to these 3Z item-pairs. This procedure has typically been 
used in recent factor analytic research with the SDQ and ii preferable 
to factor analyzing responses to individual items in th^t: I) the ratio 
of the number of Subjects to variables is increased; 2) each measured 
variable is more reliable and has a smaller unique component; 3) factor 
loadings *i 1 1 be l¥ss affected by idiosyncratic wording of individual 
items; and 4) the cost of the factor analyses (particularly with 
confirmatory factor analysis) will be substantially reduced (see 
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Marsh, Barnes, Caims & Tidman, in press; Marsh 8< b*Nieii, in press; 
Shavelson Marsh, In press; far applications and further discussion). 

E ploratory factor analyses were performed with the Cbmmerc ial ly 
rivaila&Ie SPSS program (Nie, et ai. , 1975) using iterated communal ity 
estimates, a Kaiser normalization, and ah oblique rotation to thc> final 
solution with delta equal to -2. Separate factor analyses were 
performed on self -report responses and on peer responses- Confirmatory 
factor analyses (CFA) were conducted with the commercially available 
LISREL V program (Joreskog £ Sorbbm , 1981 > - In the CFA models (see 
footnote 1) we hypothesized solutions where each measured variable is 
allowed to define one and only one factor, the factors are correlated, 
and error/uniqueness terms for the measured variables are uncor r e I a ted . 
The ability cf the proposed models to fit responses to the S&Q wab 
determined by an examination of the parameter estimates, the ratio of 
the chi-square to the degrees of freedom, and coefficient d (Bent ler & 
Bonett, 1981). In the CFA models, analyses were performed on two 
variance-CDnvariance matrices representing the self-report responses 
and the peer responses. In the first model, no parameters wet e assumed 
to be the same for self-ratings ind peer-ratings, while in alternative 
models various subsets of parameters were set to b- invariant across 
the two sets of ratings so that for the most restrictive model all 
parameters were hypothesized to be the same. A more detailed 
presentation of confirmatory factor analysis, goodness -of - f i t and 
factorial invar iance across different groups is beyond the scope of 
this paper, but is discussed elsewhere (Alwin & Jackson, 1981; Rentier 

Bohett, 1981; Fornel 1 , 1983; Joreskog L Sorbam, 1931; Marsh & 
Hocevar, 1983; in pre*=s; 1984a; 1984b; Maruyama 8, McGarvey, 1980; 
Wolf le, 1980) . 

Correlations among the self-concept scores, the inferred self- 
concept scores, and the achievement indicators were determined with 
■pair-w se deletion of missing data" (see Nie, et at., 1975). 
Hierarchical multiple regressions were performed oh this correlation 
matrix with the commercial ly available SPSS program, and served as the 
basis of a series of path anaiyiei. Construction and analysis of t he 
path models followed procedures described by Wolf le (19^0) where path 
coefficients (direct effects) were standardized beta weights derived 
from a series of multiple regressions. 

R ESULT S 

Factor A nalyses of Responses to the S DQ. 

Results of the convent iona 1 /exp 1 orator y factor analysis of the 
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self-report responses tD the SDO ciearly identified the eight 
hypothesized factors (tab le I ) . target 1 oad i ngs , the f.ictor 1 oad i hgs 
for variables designed to measure each factor, were substantial; the 
median target loading was 0.7?, none was less than 0.30, and 90% were 
greater than 0 . 50 . The n on target I oad i ngs were muc h sma 1 I i?r ; the 
median was 0.03, none was greater than 0.30, and 98% were less than 
0.20. A similar exploratory factor analysis, performed on t he peer 
responses to the SDQ, also identified the eight SDQ scales. The target 
loadings were somewhat smaller, but still substantial; the median 
target loading was 0.55, none was less than 0.20, and 90% were greater 
than 0.40. The riohtarget loadings were much sma 1 ler; the median was 
0 . 04 and 97% were less than 0. 30. The c or re 1 at i bhs among t he peer 
factors were somewhat 1 arger than observed with the self -report 
responses in Table 1 , but the pattern was similar; the i argest 
correlations were among the first three nonac ad em i c factors, between 
General-School and the other two academic factors; and those involving 
the Genera 1 ~Se I f factor. There was, however, one dramatic exception to 
this similarity," while Reading and Math self -concepts based upon the 
self-reports were nearly uhcorrel ated , those inferred by peers were 
substantially correlated. This important exception will Be the focus 
of later discussion. 

Insert Table i About Here 
The purposes of the confirmatory factor analyses (CFA) are to 
determine how well a model, based upon the design of the SDQ and the 
results described above, is able to fit the data, and whether this 
solution is invariant across self-report responses and peers' 
responses. In the first CFA model (mode I I i h Tab le 2) it is 
hypothesized that each factor is defined only by the four item-pairs 
designed to measure it (i.e., target loadings are estimated, but 
nontarget factor loadings are fixed to be zero, footnote 1). in this 
model the pattern of parameter estimates is hypothesized to be the same 
for the self and peer responses, but there is no assumption that the 
actual Values for any of the parameter estimates are the sami across 
samples (i.e., there are no irn/ariahce constraints) . Inspection of the 
parameter estimates and the goodness-of -f i t indices for Model 1 (Tabic 
2) each indicate that this model provides a good fit to the data. 

Insert Table 2 About Here 
In Model 2 the invariance of the factor loadings is tested such 
that the final solutions for the two samples are required to have the 
same factor loadings, though other parameters (i.e., factor 
var iance/covar i ances and error /un i quenesses ) are allowed to vary. This 
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model is normal iy taken to be the minimum condition for -factorial 
Invar iance, and inspection of the good noss-n^ - f i t indices demuniitratov. 
that this solution also provider a good fit tu the data. In Models IS 
and 4, invar iance is also tested for factor v dr i afi're/ciivar i ahces (Nbdel 
3), and error 7uri i quen esses i i . e ~. , total inviiri a nee - Mud el 4 ) . Fx* eh 
the most restrictive model, where total invar iance is tested; provide".; 
a reasonable fit tu the data which differs only modestly from th«* model 
where no invar iance is hypothesized. The c: h i -square /il f ratiofi and d 
coefficients for mode 1 s 1 and 2 are virtually identical, demon?; t rat i nq 
that the hypothesis of invariant factor loadings is reasonable. 
Goodness -of -f it statistics for the other model s are near 1 y as good , 
though requiring the correlations among the factors to be invariant 
across the two samples in these models dues produce a slightly poorer 
fit to the data. As observed ear 1 i er , the SDQ fac t or s i n mude I 1 are 
somewhat less correlated for the self-report respunse~i than for the 
inferred self -concepts based upon peer responses. 

The results of the CFA show that responses to the SDQ can 
explained by the hypothesized f ac tor structure, and that the factor 
loadings are reasonably invariant fur the self-repnrt response'-, rirui the 
peer responses. While this assumption is rarely tented in studies 
which look at the agreement between se f -percept i ons and the 
perceptions of significant others, its violation can render observ.."! 
differences as nn i nterpret ab J e . Hence, the finding that the factur 
loadings are invariant provides further support for the generality Of 
the SDQ factors, and also provides a justification far the tirtnparisan 
of se 1 f -concept s ba'.ied upon self-report and peer respunses. 
Re 1 a t io nsh ips Bet ween Se 1 f ~ c o n c ep t s and Inferred ^^l£:.Q^ n ?<?{it s„-_ 

Cbr relations among self -concepts based upon se 1 f - r epor t «j , se I + - 
cone ep ts i nf erred from peer responses , and self -concep t s inferred f r om 
teacher responses are presented in the f nrm uf a mu i t i t r ai t - mu 1 t i me t hod 
matrix (Table 3). Convergent validities, correlations between 
responses to the Same self -Concep t f »ce t ■ by two different raters (the 
underlined values in Table 3), ar? generally significant. Of 
particular relevance here are the convergent validities which involve- 
self -concepts based upon self -report responses. All eight convergent 
validities relating seif -report arid peer Responses are statistically 
significant (median r = .24), while six of the eight convergent 
validities relating self-report and teacher responses are statistically 
significant (median r = -19). For both sets of correlations, 
convergent validities are smallest for Relations With Parents, and to a 
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lesser extent for Physical Appearance and General -Self . Inspection of 
the convergence for the total academic and total nonacademic scores 
shows that self-other agreement is best for academic self-concept (r's 
— 0.36 fc 0.31 based upon peer and teacher responses respectively), 
though agreement on nonac ad em ic self-concept is better with self- 
concept i hf erred by peers (0. 23) than with that i hf erred hy teachers 
(0.10). The correlations between sel f -concepts inferred By teachers 
and inferred by peers are less relevant (since neither is a direct 
measure of se 1 f -concept ) , but the pattern of correlations is simi lar to 
those relating the se 1 f -report responses and teacher responses . 

Insert Tab le 3 About Here 
A construct validation appr oac h to the study of se f -concept 
emphas izes a pat tern of correlations where it is t npor tant that 
external cr i ter la are more h igh 1 y correlated with the facets of se 1 f - 
concept to which they are more logical ly related - Iii MTMM analysis 
this emphasis is embodied in the comparison of each convergent validity 
with other correlations in the same row or column of the same square 
( heter ot rai t - het er omet hod ) block. Ignoring th? total scores, and 
peer/teacher correlations, this involves a total of 224 comparisons; 
for over 90% of these comparisons^ the convergent validity is higher. 
All of the failures for the self /peer correlations involve the General - 
Self factor (which was intentionally designed to be broad, rather than 
specific), while failures for the self /teacher correlations involve the 
Parents and Physical Appearance scares (where the convergent validities 
were not statistically significant, thus rendering tests of 
discriminant validity as moot). In a similar set of eight comparisons 
based upon just the total scores, the convergent validity is higher for 
each of the eight comparisons, but discriminant validity is more 
clearly demonstrated for Total Academic self -concept than for Total 
Nonacademic self-concept. These findings illustrate that self-other 
agreement on dimensions of self -concept is specific to particular areas 
of se 1 f -concept , and provide further support for the construct validity 
of se 1 f -concept and i n terpret at ions based upon the SDQ. 

Correiations among the self-report factors, which range from O.S7 
to -0 . 02 ( meti i an r = 0.22) are sma 1 1 er than those based upon peer 
responses » which range between 0.71 and O.ll ( med i an r = 0 . 31 ) , and i n 
particular are smaller than those based upon teacher responses which 
range from 0 . 80 to 0.34 (median r = 0.50). Nevertheless, there is a 
striking similarity in the pat tern of correlations among the self- 
concept facets for the different sets of responses. For each set of 
responses the highest correlations typically involve the General-Self 
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facet, occur among the first three nonacademic -facets (Physical 
Appearance, Physical Ability, Peer Relations) ; or occur between the 
General -School and the other two academic facets- The pattern of 
correlations among the self-report facets is similar to that 
hypothesized in the revised Shave 1 son model and that observed in the 
Inferred self -concepts, thus suggest ing that the correlations among the 
facet 5 is due to a hierarchical ordering of the facets rather than a 
method/halo effect- However, the more substantial correlations among 
se 1 f -concepts inferred by peers and particularly by teachers; siig^sts 
that method/halo effects may be operating in their ratings. An 
important and dramatic exception to this similarity involves the 
correlation between Reading arid ftath self-concepts. This correlation 
is among the highest for responses based upon peer responses (0.52) arid 
teacher responses (0. 70 ) , but is near 1 y the 1 owest (O. Ol > for the self- 
report responses. 

Cor re 1 at i ons With Acad em i c Ach i evemen t . 

Achievement scores in reading and math are positively correlated 
with self-concepts (based on self -reports) in Reading and Math, but not 
with se 1 f -concepts in nonacademic areas (where correlations are either 
nonsignificant or significantly negative, see Table 3). Reading 
achievement, based upon either test scores or teacher ratings, is most 
highly Correlated with Reading self -concept while math achievement is 
most highly correlated with Math self-concept. These findings 
demonstrate that academic achievement and academic self-concept are 
significantly correlated, and that the relationships are specific to 
particular subject areas. 

Inferred academic self -concepts; based upon both peer and teacher 
responses, are more positively correlated with achievement scores than 
are inferred nonacademic self-concepts. For peer responses, as was 
observed with self -report responses, achievement scores are 
uncorrelated or negatively correlated with hbhaCademic se 1 f -concept s . 
For teacher ratings these correlations are positive, and illustrate 
that academic arid nonacademic areas of self -concept are not so clearly 
separated in se 1 f -concepts i hferred by teachers . 

Inferred Reading se 1 f -concepts , based upon both peer arid teacher 
responses, are more highly correlated with Reading achievement, and 
inferred math self -concepts are more highly correlated with math 
achievement. However, the specificity of the relationships is not as 
clear as observed with the self-report data. This reflects the earlier 
observation that self-report factors representing reading and math are 
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nearly uncorrel ated, while the corresponding Inferred factors are 
substantially correlated for both peer and teacher responses. 

Insert Fig: 1 About Here 
The relationships among reading arid math achievement, and Reading 
and Hath se 1 f -concepts are further exam i ned in a ser i es of path 
analyses i Figure 1 ) - In each of these models, academic achievement i s 
nypothes i zed to 6e one causa 1 determ i riant of academic sel f -concept . 
While such a model is useful for our purposes in this study, we do hot 
argue aga inst a more dynamic mode 1 where subsequent 1 eve Is of a cad em i c 
ach i evemeht are determ i ned by both prior l eve 1 s of academ i c se 1 f - 
concept and academic ach i evemeht . Nevertheless , the resu Its of the 
path mode Is confirm the paradoxical set of relationships among the 
achievement and self-concept (based upon self-report data) variables 
which has been found with responses by older children and was predicted 
by the internal/external model described earlier. Achievements in 
reading and mathematics are substantially correlated with each other 
and self -concepts in reading and mathematics, but Reading and Math 
sel f -concepts are nearly uncorrel ated with each other. The direct 
effect of reading achievement bh Reading self -concept is positive and 
substantial, but the direct effect of math achievement oh Reading self- 
concept is significant and negative; higher math achievement leads to 
lower self -concepts in Reading. Similarly, the direct effect of math 
achievement on Math self-concept is substantial and positive; but the 
di rect effect of read i ng achievement is significant and negat i ve. The 
path model used here for self -concepts based upon self -report responses 
(Model 1) employs achievement measures representing the sum of the test 
scores and teacher ratings, but similar results occur for analyses of 
either the test scores or the teacher ratings separately (these are not 
shown here but are presented by Marsh, Smith and Barnes, 1984). 

In dramatic contrast to the self-report data; inferred self- 
concepts based upon peer responses (model 2) and teacher responses 
(models 3 6 4) show a different pattern of correlations with the 
ach i evemen t scores . I h every i hstance the d i rec t effect of read i ng 
achievement on inferred reading self -concept, and of math achievement 
bh inferred math self -concept, is significant and positive. However, 
the substantial negative effect of reading achievement on math self- 
concept, and of math achievement oh reading self -concept (model i in 
fig- 1), is not seen in models 2 to 4- Instead each of these effects 
is either positive, or is not statistically significant- After 
partial ling oat the effects of academic achievement, Reading and Math 
self -concepts based upon self-report data remain nearly uncorrel ated 
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(made I I), while the infer red se 1 f -concepts are subs tan t i a I I y 
correlated (models 2 to 4). Hence, while model 1 demonstrates strong 
support for the i ri ter na 1 /external f rame of reference mode 1 , mode is 2 to 
4 illustrate that a d i f f ereh t process under 1 ies the format ion of 
Read i ng and Math self-concepts i nf erred by others. I nf erred self- 
concepts e i t her based upon peer responses or on teac her responses are 
iricdrisisterit with the internal compar i son process . thus , while the 
d i f ference between abilities in reading and ihath is predictive of 
Reading and Math self-concepts which are based upon self-report data, 
this difference is not predictive of these f Jelf -concepts when they are 
inferred by significant others. 

DISCUSSION 

Exploratory and canf i rmatory factor anal yses of responses by 
preado 1 esc en t s tudents identified the eight factors which the SDQ was 
designed to measure and demonstrated that the factor loadings were 
reasonably invariant across self -report responses and those i nf erred by 
peers. Self -concepts based upon self-report data, were significantly 
correlated with sel f -concepts inferred by peers and by teachers, and 
agreement on any one dimension was relatively independent of agreement 
in other dimensions. However, facets of self-concept were much there 
distinct (i.e., less correlated) for the self-reports than for self- 
concepts inferred by teachers or by peers. In all compar i sons academic 
achievement indicators were positively correlated with academic self- 
concepts, but less positively or negatively correlated with self- 
cohcepts in hbhacademic areas. Particularly for the self-report data, 
the academic achievement/academic self-concept relationship was quite 
specific to particular academic content areas. 

In factor analyses of self-report responses to the SDQ, the clear 
identification of the seven SDQ factors cons i dered previ ous 1 y 
replicates findings of other studies with preadolescents described 
earlier. The pattern of correlations among these factors supports the 
revision of the Shavelson model which hypothesizes three higher-order 
factors representing hbhacademic, verbal/academic, and ma t i /academ i c 
self -concepts instead of just academic and hbhacademic self -concepts. 
The General-Self factor was not measured on earlier versions of the 
SDS, but it a 1 so is clearly i dent if ied by results of the factor 
analysts and is moderate 1 y correlated with self -concepts i n other 
areas. Factor analyses of the peer responses to the SDQ also 
identified the eight SDQ factors, but the pattern of correlations among 
t hese factors d i f f ered somewhat f rom those based upon se 1 f -reports . 
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Peer facets Here wibre highly correlated, indicating less separation 
among the self-concept facets; Also; the substantial Correlation among 
the academic sel f -concepts suggests only two higher-order factors 
representing academic and nonacademic se 1 f -concep is , rather than the 
three suggested by the self-report data arid hypothesized in the revised 
Shave 1 son mode 1 . 

Two of the most commonly used criteria for validating measures of 
se 1 f -cohcep t are measures of academ i c performance and the observa t ions 
of an external observer. Literature reviews described earlier (i.e.; 
Hansford & Hattie, 1982; Shrauger tc Schoeneman, 1979) have suggested 
that each of t hese external criteria has little relationship to se 1 f - 
concept- In contrast to those conclusions, research with the SDQ 
i ns t rumen t s descr i bed here and el sew here provide strdriger support for 
the construct validity of self -concept ( see Marsh Shave 1 son , 1983 ) - 
We suspect that the c 1 ear def inition of the mu ltiple d i mens ions of 
self-concept used in the design of the SDQ instruments is the primary 
reason for this di f f erence. Other research of ten re 1 i os upon an 
overall or general measure of self-r_ncept which resembles the General- 
Self scale on the SDQ instruments. In this study the General-Self 
scale Was not substantially correlated with any of the academic 
achievement indicators, and self/other agreement was weak on this 
scale. Similar findings were also observed in the Marsh tc O'Niell 
study with older subjects. We contend that the relationship between 
self-concept and Other constructs cannot be adequately understood if 
the mu 1 1 i d i mens ionality of se 1 f -concept i s i gnored • 

Se 1 f /peer and se i f / teacher agreement on mu 1 1 i dimensi onal self- 
Concep ts provide support for the convergent and discriminant validity 
of interpretations based upon the SDQ scales. Nevertheless; the size 
of the convergent validity coefficients was modest, and much smaller 
than observed by Marsh and O'Niell (in press) in their MTMM analysis of 
sel f /other agreement. However , the magh i tude and pattern of agreement 
observed here is similar to other MTMM studies with preado I esceh t 
students (e.g., Marsh, Smith* Barnes tc Butler* in press). The Marsh tc 
O'Niell study, besides using a different self-concept instrument, 
d i f f ered from other research in that the subj ec ts were b 1 der ( 1 ate- 
adDlescents and adults) and the significant others (the person in the 
wbr 1 d who knew the subj ect best ) probab 1 y knew the subj ects better . 
Both of these features probably contributed to the higher levels of 
sel f /other agreement observed in that stdy. 

Here and in other MTMM studies based ipon the SDQ, self /teacher 
agreement has consistently been strongest in academic areas where 
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teachers nave the most information about their students. The weakest 
self / teacher agreement , and se I f /peer agreement in this study; has been 
for Re 1 at 1 on s With Parents where teachers and peer s are 1 east I i ke 1 y 
to observe relevant interactions. On 1 y in the Marsh tc O * N i 1 1 ntudy, 
where a majority of the significant others were parents, was self /other 
" agreemeh t strong (r = 0.76) on Re lations With Parents. Per haps more 
surprising is the consistent 1 ac k of self/ 1 eac her agreemen t on Physical 
Appearance f ound here and in pr ev i ous SDQ research , since physical 
appearance is a most easily observed characteristic. We suspected that 
teachers wet e using different criteria than were their students, and 
results in the present study demonstrated that both seH/toncher and 
peer /teacher agreement was weak on this scale. However, self /peer 
agreement Was also weak bh Physical Appearance, suggesting that self- 
reports are based upon different criteria than those used by peers to 
j udge others. Even in the Marsh t* O * N i e 1 1 study, self/other agreement 
bh this scale, though substantial (r = 0.50), was smaller than bh most 
other scales. We still suspect that individuals, particularly 
r "eadDlescents, use idiosyncratic standards of physical attractiveness 
which are quite different <*rom those used by their teachers, somewhat 
different from those used by their peer s , and per haps even different 
from the ones they themselves use in evaluating others. However, these 
speculations require further research. 

The pattern of relationships between ac h i evemen t i n read i ng and 
mathematics and the corresponding measures of self -concept are 
dramatic, surprising, and paradoxical. Despite the h i gh correlations 
between reading and math achievement indicators, sel + -concepts in these 
two academic areas are nearly uncorrelated when based upon self -report 
data. Furthermore, for self-report data, the direct effect of reading 
achievement on math self -concept j and the direct effect of math 
achievement on reading self -concept, are each significant and n eq ative-.- 
This pattern of results is consistent, however, with the predictions 
from the i n ter na I / ex ter na 1 frame of reference model. According to this 
model a high self-concept in reading will be more likely when reading 
achievement is high (the external comparison process) and when reading 
ac h i evemen t is higher than math ac h i evemen t (the internal cumpar i son 
process). Hence, once the effect of reading achievement is controlled 
for, it is the d i fference between reading and math achievements which 
determ i hes read i ng self -concept, and the direct effect of math 
achievement is predicted to be negative: These findings hot only 
illustrate the clear separation of sel f -concepts in different academic 
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areas -- much clearer than the correspond thg achievements, But they 
also demons t rate that academ ic self-concepts are af fee ted by different 
processes than are achievement measures in the areas which they 
ref I ec t . 

I n marked c on t ras t to the se I f -report data, inferred self -cohcep t ■ 
based upon peer and teac her responses did not foil ow the pattern of 
results predicted by the internal/external model, and there was no 
evidence that the internal compar i son process was dperat i rig . 
Particularly for teachers, who made separate judgments of 
ab i 1 i t y / ac h i e vemen t and self -c oncep t s, it appears that inferred 
academ ic self ~c oncep ts reft ec t little more than their perceptions of 
objectively defined achievement. These findings certainly demonstrate 
that the format ion of ones own se lf-concepts is affected by different 
processes than are the self -concepts i nferred by significant other Jf 

In other re sear c h with the SDQ (Marsh Parker , in press; Harsh , 
in press-a; Marsh, in press-b) j academic self -concepts inferred by 
teachers in h i gh-SES/ab i 1 i ty schools were substantially higher than 
those inferred by teachers in 1 ow-SES/ab i 1 i ty schools, as were 
objectively measured achievement levels. However, for student self- 
report data, academic self -concepts were simitar in the different 
schools actually slightly higher in the 1 aw -SES/ ab i 1 i ty schools. 

Thus an aver age -abi 1 i ty student would tend to have a higher academic 
self -concept in ^ low-SES/abi 1 ity school (where other students are less 
able) than * nigh-SES/aL ; .ty school (where other students are more 
able), but would be judged to have an average academic self-concept by 
teachers in both types of sc hob 1 . Hence , academ i c self -concepts which 
are infer red by teachers are mono highly correlated with bbj ective 
achievement measures, but do not accurately reflect the relativistic 
nature of self -concepts which is embod ied in the external compar i son 
process. This suggests that even the external compar i son process may 
not operate' in the formation of se 1 f -cohcep t s inferred 6y teachers. 
While it nas not tested here^ and we know of no other research which 
tests the hypothesis, we suspect that the external comparison process 
does operate with se 1 f -c oncepts inferred by other students. 
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FIGURE 1 
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Four path d i agrans re I at i ng Math arid Read i hg achei vemeht with Read i hg 
and Math seH-cohcepts. (Paths that did hot reach statistical 
signif icance were less than O. IO and are excluded) : 
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Footnotes 

1 - For purposes of this study, eac h of the confi rmatory f ac tor models 
In -Table 2 was defined with reference indicators where the factor 
loading for one of the measured variables (item-pairs) designed to 
measure each factor was set to 1.0, and the diagonal of the factor 
variance/covariance matrix was f ree to be est i ma ted . Each model in 
Table 2 was tested with covariance matrices, rather than correlation 
matrices. For mode 7 t, where there were rib irivartarict? constraints, the 
observed chi-square values would be the same for either metric, bat for 
eac h of the other models the obser ved chi -squares and good ness-of-f it 
indicators wbu Id probab 1 y i rid icate a better fit if the model i had been 
tested with the correlation metric; Marsh, Smith & Barries (X9S4) used 
a similar approach to demonstrate that the factor structure underlying 
self-reports was invariant for responses by males and females. 
2 - In this study, all students completed the SDQ by responding about 
themselves (self-by-self) and By responding about a peer (petr-by- 
self ) . If students were responding appropriately there should be 
little correlation between responses in the self-by-self and peer-by- 
self tasks (i.ei, how I rate myself arid how I rate the person sitting 
next to me should be nearly uncor re t a ted ) . Some small amount of 
correlation might be exp ~ted since the student and their peer were 
nearly always of the same sex, and would probably be more similar to 
each other in other ways than two students selected at random. 
However, if stude its had large systematic response Biases in their 
respoi.ses which carried over from one task to the next, or if students* 
responses about the peers really reflected the projected feelings about 
themselves, then large correlations might be expected. The <54 
correlations between the ei-ht SDQ scales in the self-by-self task and 
the correspond i rig sea 1 es in the peer -by-be if t sk were modes t (-0.10 to 
0.3S, median r = 0;08) arid perhaps could be explained by the naturally 
occurring similarity between s tudents arid their selected peers. This 
assumption was tested by comparing what peers said about the subjects 
(self -by-peer ) with what subjects said about their peers (peer-by- 
self). These correlations should still reflect the similarity between 
subjects and their peers, but would hot be affected by method /halo 
effects or projected self -perceptions since the correlations are based 
upon the responses by two different individuals. Correlations between 
responses in the peer-by-self task arid the self-by-peer task (i.e., how 
I rate my peer and how my peer rates me) were also modest (ranging from 
-0.G9 to 0.20, median r = 0.07). Thus, since these correlations are 
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hear ly the same si ze as the correlations observed in the se 1 f -by- 
se 1 f /peer-by-self comparisons , the resu Its argue that responses are not 
affected by met hod / ha i o effects or projected sel f -percept ions . These 
findings have important implications for this study, and also for the 
study of how response b i ases af f ect sel f -report rat i ngs . If response 
b i ases do exist and are of the type which should affect rati ngs in che 
self -by-self and peer-by-self tasks in a similar mariner, then the size 
of correlations in the two sets of cotiparisons presented here Si.uuld 
differ substantially. Since this was not the case, it argues that this 
type of response b i as was not operating. There are other types of 
respbr.se bias, social desirability far exari.ple, Which might be 
hypothesized to affect only the self-by-self ratings, so that this 
procedure does not provide a test of that type of response b i as . 
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- Summary of _ Conventional /Exp 1 or ator y Fac tor 
Analysis of Responses tu Lire 5 DO 

Ob 1 I que Fac t or Pattern Mat r i * 
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Note: The. four measured variables designed to measure each factur are 
the sum 0+ responses tu pai rs, of . i terns . « I I . par aiiie t ei ^ ar e presented 
without decimal points. Factur luddiriMb i n boxes-are the luadiriss uf 
item-pairs designed Lo measure each factur itaryel loadings/; 
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TABLE 2 

Summaries of Gdodhesa of F.t indices fur l »V_- CPA rioC : - 
Describing Responses to the St)0 Vi-ii t t :.r,<. b Pter- 

(N's = 559 sets of responses b/ su-i* b, poor a)' 



Mode 1 Desc r i p t i on 
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Note: The Null mode! hypothesizes cami; : i: ta . nde,^ ...;,-<. ce l»: ; 
7hf S H>?> ^?-K b J eS an 2 Provides a .faeasure of the ..total .cavariSnre in 
tbe.data^which is used in computing coefficient a. Since ciode's i s 
represe D ±_a_ 5 eries of nested modeJs it is possible to the 
difference, between the chi-square values to test the equality a*- sets 
°* parameters,. If this is done, for oxawple, between Lei r, 2 

the difference in chi -square valuer, iv, 13 wl.^l, i ^ s \ at i a V i ca ; i v 

5'IS5 ^"2L*HHm" SV^" a S DU *--P ^Herences be t weorV Mode i s 
and 3 ^ and b(?ti«i(?f?n Models 3 an.'J ^ a* ^ a ' l;^ •.irKHw-rf ■ M f ,-, r ti * - -- - 
particularly when sample sires ar * S3 :ar^: ^ " ' f ? V U.,,lcss, 

generally evaluated wi th subj c - 1 i v* indirafnrs " r , ci«> ♦ 
square/df ratio and coc-f f i c : er. t ti. 
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TABU 1 



Conditions beLwen Self-concept and Achiovcnent Scorer, 
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SELF DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name Boy Girl.. .. Grade/ 

'Year 

Age School Teacher. 



Jh's js a chance to look at yourself. It is not a test. Thej;e are no right answers and .everyone will have 
different answers, _Be sureJbatjyour janswers show how you feel about yourself. PLEASEDONOTTALK 
ABOUT YOUR ANSWERS WITH ANYONE ELSE. We will keep your answers private and not show them 
to anyone. 

When you are ready to begin, please read each sentence and decide your answer: (You may read quietly to 

yourself as I read aloud.) There are five possible answers for each question • "True", "False", and 

three answers in between. There are five boxes next to each sentence, one for each of the answers. The 
answers are written at the top of the boxes. Choose your answer to a sentence and put a tick {?) in the 
box under the answer you choose. DO NOT say your answer out loud or talk about it with anyone else. 

Before you start there are three examples below. Somebody named Bob has already answered two of these 
sentences to show you how to do it. In the third one you must choose your own answer and put in your 
own tick ( / ). 



EXAMPLES 

1: I like to read comic books 1 



SOME- 
TIMES 

MOSTLY FALSE, MOSTLY 
FALSE FALSE SOME- TRLJK TRUE 
TIMES 
TRUE 

IZZI IZZI IZZI IZZI I3tl 1 



(Bob put a tick in the box under the answer "TRUE". This means that he really likes to read comic 
books. If Bob did not like to read comic books very much, he would have answered "FALSE" or 
"MOSTLY FALSE".) 



2. In general. I am neat arid tidy 2 



□ C^IEZICZI 



(Bob answered "SOMETIMES FALSE, SOMETIMES TRUE" because he is not very neat, but he is 
not very messy either.) 

3. Hike to watch T.V 3 j | |~) [ I | | | | 3 

{For this sentence you have to choose the answer that is best for you. First you must decide if the 
sentence is "TRUE" or "FALSE" or somewhere in between, li you really like to watch T.V. a lot 
you would answer "TRUE" by putting a tick in the last box. If you hate watching T.V. you would 
answer "FALSE" by putting a tick in the first box. If your answer is somewhere in between then you 
would choose brie of the other three boxes.) 



If you want to change an answer you have marked you should cross out the tick and put a new tick in 
another box on the same line. For ail the sentences be sure that yoar tick is on the same line as the sentence 
you are answering. You shoald have one answer and only one answer for each sentence. Do not leave out 
any ot the sentences. 



If you have any questions put up your har.d. Turn over the page and begin. Once you have started PLEASE 
DO NOT TAtK: 



© H. W. Marsh and i. D. Smith, 
the University of Sydney 
. 1981 
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SOME- 

TIMES 

MOSTLY FALSE, MOSTLY 
FALSE FALSE SOME* TRUE TRUE 

TIMES 

TRUE 



2. I'm good at all 



6. I hate MATHEMATICS 6 £ 



7: I have lots of friends 7 Q 



9. ' enjoy doing work in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS . 



L 



10. I like to run and play hard 10 Q 



11. I like READING 11 [_ 



12. My parents are usually unhappy or disappointed 



with what I do 12 [_ 



-r 


n i 


1 1 


2 i 


ii ii ii ii 


h 


*r 


i i ii ii — i r 




»i 


II II II II 




*\- 


1 1 II II II 


I ^ 




1 1 II II II 


-I* 




II II II IL_ 


J? 




ii ii ii i L 


Js 



L_J 



CZ3 



L_J 9 



13. Work in MATHEMATICS is easy for me 13 | I I I I | 

^Il~3 



14. I make friends easily 14 

15. I have a pleasant looking face ............................... 15 J 



16: I get good marks in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 16|_ 



17. i hate sports and games 17[_ 



18. I'm good at READING 18[_ 

19. I like my parents 1§£ 



3 



L_J 



20. I look forward to MATHEMATICS 2o T 1 

21 . Most kids have more friends than I do 21 [ 

22: I am a nice looking person ::.:::.:.::.:.:::::::::::::::::::::: 22^ 

23. I hate all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 23 

24. I enjoy sports and games 24 

25: i am interested In READING .:::::..:..... 25 



3 



J 



3 



JL 



JL 



JL 



3 



3 



BBS 



L_l 



J 10 
3 11 



]12 

13 
14 
15 



J16 



3" 



]18 



^20 



21 



22 



L_J23 
BBE324 



26: My parents like me . 



cm 



26 



26 



SOME- 

TIMES 

MOSTLY FALSE j MOSTLY 

FALSE FALSE SOME- . TRUE TRUE 

TIMES 

TRUE 



27. I get good marks in MATHEMATICS 27 l I 1 I I I I I | | 27 

28: I get along with other kids easily 28 1 I | | | | | | | 1 28 

29: I do lots of important things::::::.::::..::::::::::::::.::.:. 29 1 I I I £ 

30. i am ugly ........:;.:........;.:...:..:::;:::::::.::::::: 3o| 



29 



31. I learn things quickly in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS . 31 T 



32. I have good muscles 32 [" 



33. I am dumb at READING 33 [" 



34. If I have children of my own I want to bring them — 
up like my parents raised me 34 L 



37[ 



□ EZi EZI CZI 



37 



35. I am interested in MATHEMATICS 35 [ 

36. I am easy to like 36^ 

37: Overall I am no good 

38: Other kids think I am good looking .::.:::.::::.::::::::. 38[ 

39. I am interested in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 39 

40. I am good at sports 40 | | f"* I I I I I I I 40 

41. I enjoy doing work in READING 41 



CZI CZI CZI CZI 
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□ CZI CZI LZ> 



CZI CZI CZI CZ|32 



CZI CZI CZI CZI 



33 



34 



BBS CZD 35 

czi czi czi czm* 



I I i 1 38 

1 39 



CZI CZI CZI CZI 



41 



42. My parents arid I spend a lot of time together 42 1 | | | | | | | | | 42 

43. I learn things qUickly in MATHEMATICS 43 1 | | | | { | | | | 43 

44: Other kids want me to be their friend :.:....:..:..:.... 44[~" ] [""" 1 [""" ] [""" | f ~|44 

45 



45. In general I like being the way I am ..: 45 1 "| 

46. I have a good looking body 46 1 **| 



IZZCZICZ1CZ] 



I ll~| 46 

47. I am dumb in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 47 |— | | | | | j | | | 47 

48. I can run a long Way Without stopping 48 1 j | | ( | | | | | 48 

49. Work in READING Is easy forme 49 1 | | | | | I I | 1 49 

BBS 



50. My parents are easy to talk to . 



51: I like MATHEMATICS ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 5 
52: I have more friends than most other kip£ 52 



51 



52 



SOME- 

TIMES 

MOSTLY FALSE, MOSTLY 

FALSE FALSE SOME- TRUE TRUE 
TIMES 
. TRUE 



1HH E3« 



1 



3E 



][ 



53. Overall I have a lot to oe proud of 53 

"54. I'm better looking than most of my friends 54 

55. I look forward to a'A SCHOOL SUBJECTS 55 

56. I am a good athlete .................. 56 

57: I look forward to READING 57 

58. I get along well with my parents :::.:.:.::.:::::::::::::::: 58 

59. I'm good at MATHEMATICS ............................... 59 

60. I am popular with kids of my own age 60 

61. I can't do anything right 61 

62. I have nice features like nose, and eyes, and hair .. 62 

63. Work in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS is easy for me ... 63 1 | | | | | [ 

64. I'm good at throwing a ball 64 | | | | | | | | [ 



53 



54 



□ C 



j 



] □ IZ3 CZ3 □ 



60 



] 



63 



64 



65 



^E3 BBS B« 



68 



69 



65. I hate READING 65 j | | | | | | | | | 

66. My parents arid I have a lot of furi together 66 1 "j | | [ | 

67. I cari do things as Well as most other people 
68: I enjoy doing work in MATHEMATICS 

69. Most other kids like me 69 | | [ | 

70. Other people think I am a good person 70 1 1 [ | | | | | | | 70 

71. I like all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 71 

72. A Ibi of things about me are good 

73: I learn things quickly iri READING 73 

74. I'm as good as most other people ::::::::::::::::::::.::... 74 

75. I am dumb at MATHEMATICS 75 1 I I I 

76. When I do something, I do it ^ell 76 



72 



□ CZI IZZ] cz: 



73 



1 



74 



75 



176 
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